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" : $ heer bloody moral outrage! is 
TOM FRAME interviews rea T 


~ 一 
5 iL WAG ኤን 


description of his experience in 


| mainstream comics, referring to the contrac- 

| tual rights that are made between the 

| publishers and the freelance creators of 

o published works. Obviously in the negotiation 

Z : of these rights it is the publishers who occupy 

ú the high ground, allowing them to dictate the 

ከ terms and conditions under which work will 
E be commissioned. 

ar Within the comics’ industry there has 

ai recently been a lot of discussion, and shifting 


of entrenched attitudes, regarding these 


What makes someone like Alan Moore withdraw rights and in some instances changes have 
P M oa been made with further improvements being 
fi TOM a meteorically successfi ul career in comics forecast for some freelance contributors it is 


too little too late. 


writing and take the risk of starting 
a publishing venture? 






‘| just felt that the way myself and other 
comic creators had been treated by main- 
stream comic publishers was reprehensible. 
For years [ወ known about the things which 
went on and the “take it or leave it” attitude 
prevalent towards creators, but knowing 
about it and feeling it are two different 
things. There came a point where | started to 
feel that this wasn’t just a minor niggle — 
this was something completely morally 
outrageous. This was something we deserved 
to be angry about. Once | felt that, it was a 
matter of deciding what | was going to do 
about it.’ 


part from the rights issue, Alan 

A had become unhappy with what he 
perceives as limitations within both 

the format and content of mainstream 
publishing. ‘You can’t do stories of the length 
you may think the idea warrants. You're told 
= to get them into seven or perhaps forty 
= pages. It’s an artificial limitation imposed 
: from above.’ The work is tailored to the 
publisher’s financial and production require- 

መ“ ments, and such commercial considerations 
መሙ are based upon taken-for-granted assump- 
tions as to the likes, dislikes and even 
intelligence of the target audience. 

Alan thinks that the same cavalier attitude 
towards the possible reader dictates the 
themes and subjects of the greater number 
of stories. “Adventure stories make up a tiny 
percentage of arts in general but they make 
for almost all of the comic strip media. 
Although he admits that recently there have 
been more things done in comics, he doesn't 
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see many people breaking away from the 
adventure format: ‘If they want to involve 
politics, they'll make it a political adventure 
story. If they want to do the environment, it'll 
be an environment adventure story. The 
bottom line is that it has always got to be an 
adventure story.’ z 

For all their protestations to the contrary, 
Alan maintains that the big comics publishers 
in America are superhero comic-book 
publishers, in fact 'all the major comics 
publishers in the world just publish adventure 
stories — it's what they're geared up for and 
what their audience is geared up for; No 
matter how they try to tart it up with social 
relevance and all the rest of it, it will still be 
pulp adventure fiction. | don't think the 
comics’ medium is best served by an 
unrelenting flood of pulp adventure fiction.’ 

Alan adds: ‘If there’s any future in comics 
it’s not going to come from the mainstream 
publishers. You need creators in control of 
the medium if it’s going to move in the right 


Way. 
U that could be put into comics that 

are probably considered too boring 
by mainstream publishers. In this context 
Alan points to Japan where ‘they'll devote a 
whole comic book to an analysis of Japanese 
economic and business structures’. He thinks 
that this won't happen here for a long time 
yet, but would like to see comics ‘that talk 
about things that matter to people, that 
connect to people’s lives. Not just hare- 
brained fantasy’. Not that Alan has anything 
against hare-brained fantasy (since ከር 5 
written quite a bit of it himself), ‘but if that’s 
all you do then | don’t think you're serving 


your audience terribly well’. 
A comics are essentially adolescent in 

character. They may deal with 
things that are of interest to adults also, but 
the level of debate and expression remains 
immature. He feels that this is true of 
Watchmen (and since he wrote it | suppose 
he could be said to be an authority) which for 
all it's complexity and sophistication ‘dealt 
with adult themes using the icons of 
adolescent entertainment, superheroes and 
all that kind of thing’. 

He continues: ‘Working in comics we've 
tended for a long time automatically to 
assume that people who don’t read comics 
have better taste than ourselves. We've 
assumed that breaking through to the non 
comic buying public will mean a more mature 
audience for the product’. 

Alan doesn’t think that this is borne out by a 
look at the book-trade’s best-selling chart or 
by even a cursory glance in a major bookshop 
window. He thinks that what it does promise 
is that their interests will at least be broader. 

‘Since the big media explosion in the 
coverage of comics it seems that the number 
of people going into comic shops has tripled. 
This suggests that there is a potential 
audience out there at least twice as big as the 
now existing one. What you can also assume 
is that this new audience will not have the 
flamboyant obsessions that the current 
audience seems to be immersed in. They 


ndeniably there are lots of issues 


lan suggests that the majority of 








won't have read all the Marvel or D.C. comics 
for the last 20 years and therefore won't 
have their expectations governed by that 
conditioning. They'll be coming completely 
afresh from outside and will, hopefully, have 
no preconceptions about the medium and will 
not therefore baulk at a comic strip handling 
something else other than shoot-them-out 
knock-’em-down violence.’ 


everywhere else, violence and sex 

occupy their place as adolescent 
concerns. 1 know they interest adults also’, 
remarks Alan, ‘but that’s only because most 
people refuse to grow up. 

In his current work Alan is trying to treat 
the sex and violence as flatly, as mundanely 
and realistically as possible. ‘Not in any way 
different from how most adults experience 


I n the comics medium, as almost 
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them. | think this will be much more 
disturbing because of that, as most people 
are used to having their sex and violence 
cosmeticised and made attractive.’ 

What one also has is the eroticisation of 
violence. Violence seen as an adjunct to, a 
necessary part of, or even a symbolic 
replacement for sex. It is in this sense, as an 
abstract representation of the power of sex, 
that Alan thinks violence is preferred to other 
forms sexuality: ‘After all, putting holes in 
someone with a bullet is a very sexual act.’ He 
goes on, ‘There is all this hypocrisy in 
mainstream comics. Violence is much more 
acceptable than the mildest form of sexual 
encounter, even gross violence will attract 
much less comment than the depiction of, 
say, a childbirth.’ 

Alan thinks that violence (if it has to exist at 
all) and sex are more often than not only the 
beginnings of something but that an 
adolescent view is that they are solutions. 
Once the violence or sex has occurred, the 
Story is over. 

Also one sees the totemisation of tough 
guys as heroes in the face of an increasingly 
complex world: ‘We've got a world that 
appears to be on the surface chaotic. It isn't 
chaotic — it’s just very, very complicated. 
There are a lot of complicated vectors all 
interacting. this is too much for the majority 








of people to hold in their head at any one 
time and as a response to that we get all the 
Bronsons, all the Eastwoods — the tough 
guys. They offer a very simple solution to 
anything one doesn’t understand — just 
shoot the shit out of it!’ Alan suggests that 
such simplistic solutions satisfy a desire 
within the audience to impose by force some 
rational understanding upon a confusingly 
complex world. 


uch architypal tough guys are 

basically two dimensional — and not 

just because they are on a comic 
page or a cinema screen. To make a more 
real, three dimensional character usually 
involves rounding out the image with some 
psychological depth. 

‘Probably, by and large, it is window- 
dressing!’ avers Alan, ‘It has very little 
meaning in a superhero context. He 
supposes that occasionally it might be 
possible to make an interesting point about 
the psychology of a superbeing, to say 
something that would have a meaning to the 
wide audience. ‘But who cares whether 
Batman’s a psycopath or not, look at the real 
power he now has.’ 

Alan is speaking as Someone who s ‘put a lot 
of psychological marzipan on his characters. 
This might make for more interesting 
superhero comics but has no real relevance’. 
He thinks that having a psychological insight 
into one’s characters is very valuable if those 
characters have any relation to the world as 
people know and understand it but that ‘the 
psychology of a masked vigilante who swings 
from rooftops and beats up evil-doers is not 
likely to make their lives any more 
pleasurable or interesting’. 

‘It might make for better comics. It 
probably makes for more believable, power- 
ful and emotional superhero comics, but | 
don’t think the thing at the top of the world’s 
needs at the moment is more powerful and 


emotional superheroes.’ 
A away from the hyperbole main- 
stream comics with its distortion of 
human values. 1 have in previous work 
postulated various Armageddons — world 
destruction by whatever terrible means. 
They're a stock-in-trade for the science- 
fiction writer. 

‘If you're dealing with planet-shakers and 
earth-movers and beings of that stature, you 
can't really do a story about them doing their 
laundry. It might be fun for a couple of issues 
but eventually you would have to write the 
really big earth-shaking episode, which of 
course devalues everything that has gone 
before. It means that nothing is important 
unless either 6 million people are placed in 
danger or killed, or that half a continent is 
devastated. There is no focus on the small, 
important bits of human experience.’ 

Alan feels that apocalyptic thinking is finally 
cosy and reassuring; [ከፀ Mad Max idea that 
if they do drop the bomb, that everything is 
an irradiated wasteland with mutants 
roaming across it, that is pretty awful and 
nightmarish. But incredibly, human ideas will 
still be important in the world, there will still 


lan thinks that it is time to move 


be human values. Well, of course, there won't [> 
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because there will only be cockroaches.’ 

It is just nonsense, maintains Alan, to think 
that in some way human ideals will survive a 
nuclear holocaust. His own view is that after 
the cataclysm ‘within fifty to a hundred years 
even the most enduring traces of our 
civilisation will have been wiped away, and 
nobody will ever know that we were once 
here. All of the things that we've done since 
we struggled out of the mud; all of the 
personal sacrifices; the childbirths; the fight 
to rear children; won't mean jackshit. It'll just 
be gone and it will be as though it had never 
happened. 

Alan resents the unfounded optimism of a 
lot of apocalyptic fiction which purports to be 
telling the grim facts of a possible future, but 
which is finally reassuring about the survival 
of humanity. These fantasies render a 
disservice. to humanity by confirming its 
assumed and unchallenged divine right to 


survival. 
F Moore’s stories have had an element 
of fantasy in them, but fantasy 
adventure is the major outlet in the comic 
market and inevitably, as Alan puts it; ‘One 
works in this genre knowing that if, for 
example, one does a story about a private 
detective, he will be required to end up with 
psionic powers or somesuch. It makes one 
feel ill. It’s like eating too many chocolate 
eclairs — you feel sick and you want to hang 
on to the things you know are real.’ 

This admittedly personal reaction doesn’t 
mean that Alan can’t see a place for science- 
fiction and fantasy and admire some of it's 
creators, but that does not mean that at this 
moment he himself feels ‘burnt-out on 
science fiction of any kind.’ 

Alan still reads some SF and fantasy books 
but nothing like the amount he used to, 
adding; ‘One of the comics | like, outside Love 
and Rockets and similar publications, is 
Concrete by Paul Chadwick. He focusses 
upon tiny and significant bits of human 
behaviour and the stories are full of such 
warmth and charm they still have the power 
to move me. Whereas any amount of mutant 
massacres or invasions from an evil 
dimension only retain the power to raise a 
yawn’. 

If ‘moral outrage’ was the negative side of 
Alan’s repudiation of mainstream comics, he 
sees the positive side as being the freedom to 
write about the small, human things that now 
interest him, saying: ‘The positive side seems 
to be quite vast. Some of the things that can 
now be covered in comics, e.g., political 
material, will not be influenced by the vested 
interests and concerns of the major 
company . 

Alan can’t imagine any comics company 
giving himself, Phyllis Moore and Debbie 
Delano the freedom to produce AARGH! in 
the way they did; ‘It wouldn't have turned out 
the same. If you big-selling comics feature 
strong, unambiguous male heroes with firm 
jaws, then you don’t want anything limp- 
wristed’. He adds that ‘even if you allow for 
the liberalism of some of the big companies, 
they are still limited by this adventure thing. 
There’s more or less an obligation to have a 
fist fight every four or five pages’. 


or the last ten years all Alan 
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lan is now working on a project 
which looks at a small community 
not unlike the one he currently 
lives in. Set in the present day it will examine 
personal relationships within the broad 
vectors of political and economic strategy 
that either raise people up or lay them low. 

He is convinced that something very 
important and dramatic is happening to the 
people of this country at the moment — but 
it’s all wrapped up in the mundane details of 
our everyday life and we don’t recognise it’. 
Alan suggests that to some degree it is the 
job of writers and artists to penetrate this 
veil of unthinking acceptance towards the 
unfolding of events and to explain to people 
‘where they are, what time it is, and what's 
going on.’ 

If this sounds patronising and paternalistic, 
it is not meant to be. Alan believes in the 
primacy of the individual and does not think 
it is his right to tell people that what he 
thinks is correct, but rather to try and insist 
on the principle that people should think for 
themselves even if the conclusions they come 
to are opposed to his own. 

Alan's aim is to ‘get people to think not as | 
do but as they do’. Hopefully he can achieve 
this by the form and content of his work 


` “since he says ‘I do not want to be a leader or 


a preacher, | don’t want to be a guru. | eant 
to concentrate more and more on the small 
things — on the complexity and subtlety of 
human behaviour and interactions’. He thinks 
that this will be as enthralling as a series of 
fist fights. 

It might be suggested that this could lead to 
the writing of soap-opera. In answer, Alan 
considers that it is quite honourable and 
fascinating to have a large cast of ordinary 
people followed through a certain series of 
events, and:that unlike soap-opera, his stories 
will be shaped towards a definite length and 
end. 


ith these ideas and aims why 
then doesn’t Alan write a novel? 1 
believe in the comic strip medium’ 


is Alan’s reply. ‘I believe there are things that 
can be done in the field of comic strips that 
cannot be done in any other medium, not in 
films, not in books. | think for one thing that 
the society we have today is pretty much a 
post-literate society, not an illiterate one, but 
one which can assimilate and understand 
quite complex sequences of images. In fact 





they now demand quite complex streams of 、 


images with their entertainment.’ 

He thinks that the problem with films, even 
very good ones, is that they cannot ever 
possess the density and intellectual weight of 
novels. They are also elusive, since one cannot 
easily refer back to what exactly was said or 
took place. On the other hand the problem 
with novels is that they don’t have the 
graphic immediacy of pictures, so they go 
largely unread even though they might be 
brilliant. 

With comics you can have the best of both 
worlds. Within the drawings you can convey 
subtle changes in mood or event without 
having to describe it in words, without having 
to change pace or digress in the written text. 
If one picture is worth a thousand words, in 
comics you have the bonus of the interplay 


between the drawing and the words. There's 
more room in comics for subtleties that 
would be difficult to write into a novel. 

For Alan, ‘comics are my chosen medium 
and | think that the best is yet to come. The 
future of comics, if all goes well, is a lot 
brighter than its past. We're on the ground 
floor now, as comics have barely moved in 
the past forty years except for a bit of 
dressing up in terms of now having, Say, 
psycopaths or prostitutes in the crowd 


scene’. Such inserts apparently make comics 


more gritty and realistic but are really just 
messing about with the trimmings and have 
in no way changed the basic premises of what 
comics should be. It is still a tiny world; the 
superhero/adventure genre is minute com- 
pared to the vast landscape of what could be 
done. 

To Alan, comics seem to be in many respects 
the perfect medium for the 1990's. They're 
small information packages that are capable 
of great density and intellectual subtlety and 
can be entertaining enough to appeal to a 
popular audience. 


he 1990’s also seem to Alan to be an 

important decade for writers and 

artists to be concerned about what 
kind of possible futures may be attainable. 
They need to call attention to the dangers 
inherent in the modern world in spite of 
having, as Alan says, ‘a world full of people 
who can’t see further than the mushroom 
cloud’. He thinks that one of the problems 
that leads to this state of affairs is that 
people cannot imagine a future. 

He quotes Alvin Tofler as saying ‘the world 
seems to be divided into two sorts of people. 
Those who, if asked about the future, 
imagine it’s going to be something like it is 
today but with slightly smaller cars and 
bigger televisions; and the other sort who 
don’t believe there's going to be a future at 
all. They think there's going to be an 
economic disaster or a nuclear war or 
another form of catastrophe which will wipe 
us out at the drop of a hat.’ 

Alan thinks that the trouble with both those 
forms of thinking is that they lead to the 
same conclusion: nothing needs to be done. 
Firstly, if the future is going to be pretty 
much a continuation of today, but with better 
technology, then there’s no need to prepare 
for it. Secondly, if there’s going to be no 
future because humanity will disappear, then 
there’s no need to prepare for that either. In 
either instance there is nothing preparing us 
for even the possibility of a future. 

Alan Moore’s view is that ‘the future has yet 
to be written and each of us is responsible for 
the outcome’. lB 





